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The vast infinity of wave and air ; 

And golden evenings gloriously have get 

In rosy splendour : but no earthly eye 

Look a up in wonder at their beauty. O'er 

The world's broad face there was but one small speck 

Where seeds of future life lay darkly sown ; 

And save its little shadow, there was nought 

To chequer that wide prospect. Even the home 

Of our first parents, where to dwell with them 

Angels oft left their thrones, no longer shone 

Amid earth's ruin ; and in Eden's bowers, 

Where never until now, than flowers' sweet sighs 

Flung from their myriad censers by the breath 

Of the faint evewind, aught less exquisite 

Had momentary being — the rude force 

Of the destroying waters ravish'd all 

That God's own hand had planted for the last, 

The proudest, and the loveliest of his works! 

The fiery cherubim had flown 

With the wide-flaming sword — and in the flood 

Earth's paradise of beauty passed away ! 

Night brooded on the waters, and the moon, 
Herself in purer lustre, wonder'd at 
The tenfold brightness of her mistress earth. 
And in the twilight dim, the morning stars 
Which sang together at her sinless birth, 
Wept for the ruin of their sister sphere ! 

Moons after moons roll'd on — and earth again 
Smil'd in her new-born light — and from the ark 
Forth walked the patriarchs of another race, 
Another sinful race ; but in the clouds 
The sevenfold light of the resplendent bow 
Gave token that no other flood should come 
To wash away the sins of all mankind, 
Save the pure stream for man's transgression shed, 
Drawn from the fount of the Redeemer's blood ! 

&. M. 



THE RIVER NILE * 



In a former number, we gave a lengthened notice of discoveries in 
Africa. We confined our observations principally to the routes of those 
travellers who had explored its interior from the North and West. 
These have certainly earned for themselves an unenviable post of honour, 
as among the most unfortunate of their tribe. Theirs has been the for- 
lorn hope of African discovery. There have been others whose career 
has been more successful, and whose researches have not been altogether 
unworthy of record. There are regions of Africa besides those south of 
the Sahara, that deserve to be traversed, and remain as yet unexplored; 
and there are points from which it is probable the march of discovery 
might be much more successfully prosecuted, than those which have 
been chosen by the greater number of the ill-fated men, whose lives 
have been sacrificed on African expeditions. 

The entire eastern coast of Africa, from its southern extremity up- 

• The Family Library, No. XVII.— The Life of Brace, the Abyssinian Traveller, 
By Major F. B.Head. 
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wards, though centuries have elapsed since European voyagers first 
touched there, is still but imperfectly known ; and beyond the mere bor- 
ders of that coast, our information is limited indeed. As we approach the 
straits of Babelmandel, we appear to enter a region, with which we can 
boast a better acquaintance. The name of Abyssinia has been familiar 
to us from our childhood ; and as for Egypt, in the histories of its an- 
cient fame and glory, we seem to have traversed it in its entire extent, 
and to have explored its remotest corner. This has in fact of late years 
become a favourite route with European travellers. French and Eng- 
lish Itave been following one another up the Nile in rapid succession, and 
have transfused a full quantum of the spirit of national rivalry into the 
emulation that they have manifested in prosecuting the objects, and se- 
curing the fruits of their journey. Even lords and ladies, and at least 
in one instance, a feeble old clergyman, upwards of sixty, have succeed- 
ed in making the tour of Egypt with but little interruption. Their 
chief annoyance seems to have sprung from the jealousy of fellow-travel- 
lers. Some few have ventured beyond Assouan and its cataracts, into 
the wilds of Nubia ; and one or two, since the days of Bruce, have pe- 
netrated to Sennaar and Abyssinia. Should a settled government in 
Egypt encourage the influx of Europeans, and afford sanction to the 
project of navigating the Red Sea by steam, there will very shortly be 
few parts of Europe better known than the North Eastern district of 
the continent of Africa. 

At present the Nile forms the principal key to this tract of country. 
Up its channel the tide of discovery has chiefly rolled. And with the 
exception of here and there a gpot, little is known as yet of those parts of 
the countries it irrigates, which are not adjacent to its banks. 

The river Nile is beyond a doubt, the most remarkable river in the 
world. Its name early arrests our attention on the page of history, and 
is identified with our recollections of Egypt in all the stages of its politi- 
cal existence. In ancient days, the Nile was one great cause of the fer- 
tility, and consequently of the wealth and grandeur of Egypt; and 
though that country has sunk immeasurably low in the scale of nations, 
the fame of its river has not been obscured by the waning of its glory. 
There are, perhaps, in Asia, and certainly in America, more gigantic 
streams — there are several other rivers, which, as well as the Nile, pe- 
riodically overflow their banks — there are few whose banks may not sur- 
pass it, in most parts, in the beauty with which they are adorned ; yet 
though in many particulars equalled and even excelled by streams of 
far inferior note, there are none, which, from the beginning of our 
world, have been able to vie with it in celebrity. It is the king of 
rivers. 

The source of the Nile is one of those problems, in the solution of 
which, science has long been engaged. The attempt to solve it has not 
however, cost the same sacrifice of human life that has been devoted 
to the solution of the other great African problem — the course of the 
Niger. In this respect, if the journals of travellers through Egypt, and 
the neighbouring countries, are destitute of the romantic interest which 
must be felt, while we hang over the narratives of Park, Oudney, Den- 
ham, Clapperton, and others, they will afford to a philanthropic mind, 
a pleasure less alloyed by melancholy reflections. In another point of 
view, this advantage seems to be somewhat counterbalanced. We can 
conceive of some important commercial objects resulting from the success 
of our attempts to trace the course of the Niger; but as the navigation 
of the Nile beyond the southern extremity of Egypt is known to be 
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interrupted by a number of cataracts, and as the greater part of its 
course lies through desert and inhospitable regions, we are sometimes 
puzzled to conjecture what useful end would be gained by the discovery 
of its sources, or what ground there is for attaching any importance to 
such an object. But perhaps we look at the matter with untrovelled and 
unscientific eyes. 

There was one spirited, but Unrequited traveller, who certainly did 
not regard the achievement of this discovery as a matter of Birch perfect 
indifference. Whatever set the mind of Bruce to work upon the sub- 
ject, the hope of tracing the Nile to its fountain head seems ito have 
become his ruling passion, and the ardent enthusiasm, the undaunt- 
ed and unwearying perseverance with which he pursued this object, 
until he had successfully reached the goal of his desires, cannot be con- 
templated by those who love to watch the developments of mind, 
without emotions of interest and admiration. 

Long and perilous was the journey he undertook for the accomplish- 
ment of his favourite object. His residence for a 1 time as British con- 
sul at Algiers, gave him a degree of information and experience highly 
serviceable to the end he had in view. His history even during this 
period of his life, is not destitute of those eventful occurrences which 
constitute, especially to young readers, the charm of narrative. Even 
here we see the character of the man, and. are somewhat prepared for the 
extraordinary adventures that follow. Released from the duties of the 
consulate — after visiting Syria, he made his ■ way to- Egypt, and having 
obtained the requisite interview with the Bey, of CairOj he sailed up the 
Nile as far as Assouan, crossed the deserV«enrbarfced upon the Red Sea, 
visited the straits, and then returned to Masuah, where he landed, arid 
from whence he pushed his venturous course into Abyssinia, in the 
teeth of difficulties sufficient to have daunted and deterred the most in- 
trepid. It is here that the singularities of his story begin, though even 
his observations on the Red Sea have excited some degree of discussion. 
As for the shores of the Red Sea, on either side, they seem to afford not 
many objects of a very interesting nature. The few sea-ports of Arabia 
•re mostly mean ami mud-built towns, quite good enough, howeverj for 
the savages that inhabit them. Still fewer even of such towns relieve 
the monotony of the opposite coast ; but it is in some parts richly wood' 
ed, and indented with commodious harbours. The chain of mountains 
that stretches along it must form an interesting object to the naturalist, 
as their opposite sides afford a complete change of season ; a providen- 
tial circumstance, of which the pastoral inhabitants of these regions 
know well how to avail themselves, as by shifting their quarters every 
six months from one side of the ridge to the other, they enjoy a perpe- 
tual summer, and escape the pestilential effect of the periodical rams, 
and the intolerable swarms of flies, with which those rams are accompa- 
nied. The absence of more numerous objects on shore, that might at- 
tract attention, is in a measure compensated by the number of remarka- 
ble islands that meet the eye of the voyager in every direction, and by 
the curious marine productions with which this sea abounds. 

From the period of Brace's landing at Masuah, to that proud and 
happy moment, when he stood exulting over the fountains of Geesh, his 
adventures were so peculiar, and his conduct so chivalrous, that it is 
impossible for the most stoical mind, even though it may question the 
veracity of his narrative, to resist the bewitching spell that rivets the 
attention to every incident of his eventful and marvellous tale. For 
ourselves, though we do not suppose that every conversation which he 
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introduces by way of episode, occurred verbatim as he has delivered it, 
we are yet inclined to give him credit as a man of truth, to think that 
he has been very hardly dealt with, by some who ought to have felt a 
greater sympathy for him, and that the principal events and circumstan- 
ces of his travels, have hitherto obtained as much corroboration as could 
reasonably be expected. His traversing Abyssinia, and actually visiting 
the supposed fountains of the Nile, are facts which we consider it an 
idle scepticism to deny or question. 

" What a pity," we have thought, " that so much manly energy 
should have been expended on the attainment of an object, from 
which no one valuable result has since been, or is likely to be derived \" 
Yet these are often the objects that call into exercise the mightiest 
powers of the human mind. In the history of our world, we re- 
peatedly find this to be the case. Europe, for example, has never 
known such another universal ferment as was excited by the cru- 
sades : in order to accomplish the worthless and chimerical object of 
these enterprises, she was drained of her wealth, and of her inhabitants. 
A zeal, a perseverance, a fortitude, and a prowess were displayed by 
the crusaders, which devoted to some nobler and more useful end, must 
have produced unquestionable and incalculable good. To descend to 
humbler instances, and more modem days : we have seen the most vi- 
sionary speculations enlisting in the pursuit of mere bubbles, multi- 
tudes of sensible, intelligent, and enterprising men, of whom we might 
previously have supposed that they had far better employment for their 
time and their money. The discovery of the fountains of the Nile, was 
one of the bubbles of the day. Jt has indeed been a nobler object of 
pursuit, than some of its aerial brothers ; but the advantages derived 
fom pursuing it have appeared to us equally visionary, and, hence, when 
the oDJect itself was attained, its attainment seemed to yield no solid or 
well-founded satisfaction. The hope of meeting Prester John, though 
utterly chimerical, was certainly a more reasonable ground for exploring 
Abyssinia ; and the discovery of such a personage, would have been a 
more tolerable compensation for the toils of such a journey. 

We are not speaking unadvisedly. Bruce, when he awoke from his 
dream, and sat down soberly to reflect upon the object for the attain- 
ment of which he had sacrificed his health, and risked his life, viewed 
the matter much in the same light. And we may well imagine that 
the general incredulity with which his narrative was received, often oc- 
casioned him the bitterest regret, when he reflected that so much of his 
time and energy had been wasted in the effort to achieve an exploit, 
which the world would not believe he had accomplished— that he had 
been toiling ao hard and so long, for empty fame, and that even empty 
fame was refused him. ... 

Having reached the top of the last mountain that interposed between 
him and the fountains he was searching for, on looking down upon the 
far-famed river, which had now dwindled into a shallow and contempti- 
ble brook : — 

" I could not," says the traveller, " satiate myself with the sight, here 
revolving in my mind all those classical prophecies that had given the Nile 
up to perpetual obscurity and concealment; and I enjoyed the triumph, 
which, by the protection of Providence, and my own intrepidity, I had 
gained over all that were powerful and all that were learned since the remot- 

W "The Nile here is not above four yards over, and not above four inches 
deep where we crossed; it was indeed become a very trifling brook, but ran 
iwiftly over a bottom of small stones, with hard black rock appearing 
VOL. II. 3 B 
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amidst them : it is at this place very easy to pass, and very limpid, but a 
little lower, rail of inconsiderable falls ; the ground rises gently from the ri- 
ver to the southward, full of small hills and eminences, which you ascend 
and descend almost imperceptibly. The day had been very hot for some 
hours, and my party were sitting in the shade of a grove of magnificent cu- 
dars, intermixed with some very large and beautiful cusso-trees, all in 
flower ; the men were lying on the grass, and the beasts fed, with their 
burdens on their backs, in most luxuriant herbage." 

Having at length prevailed upon Waldo, his guide, by the douceur 
of his crimson silk sash, to overcome his scruples, and lead him to the 
fountains of the Nile :— 

" Look," said the Abyssinian, " at that hillock of green sod in the middle 
of that watery spot ; it is in that the two fountains of the nile are 
to be found I Geesh is on the face of the rock where yon green trees are. 
If you go the length of the fountains, pull off your shoes, as you did the 
other day, for these people are all Pagans, worse than those who were at the 
ford ; and they believe in nothing that you believe, but only in this river, to 
which they pray every day, as if it were God ; but this, perhaps, you may 
do likewise. ' 

" Half undressed as I was, by the loss of my sash, and throwing my shoes 
off, I ran down the hill, towards the little island of green sods, which was 
about two hundred yards distant ; the whole side of the hill was thick 
grown with flowers, the large bulbous roots of which appearing above the 
surface of the ground, and their skins coming off on treading upon them, oc- 
casioned me two very severe falls before I reached the brink of the marsh. 
I after this came to the island of green turf, which was in form of an altar, 
apparently the work of art, and I stood in rapture over the principal foun- 
tain, which rises in the middle of it. 

" It is easier to guess than to describe the situation of my mind at that 
moment — standing on that spot which had baffled the genius, industry, and 
inquiry of both ancients and moderns for the course of near three thousand 
years ! Kings had attempted this discovery at the head of armies, and 
each expedition was distinguished from the last only by the difference of 
the numbers which had perished, and agreed alone in the disappointment 
which had uniformly and without exception followed them all. Fame, 
riches, and honour, had been held out for a series of ages to every individual 
of those myriads these princes commanded, without having produced one 
man capable of gratifying the curiosity of his sovereign, or wiping off this 
stain upon the enterprise and abilities of mankind, or adding this desidera- 
tum for the encouragement of geography. Though a mere private Briton, 
I triumphed here, in my own mind, over kings and their armies ! and every 
comparison was leading nearer and nearer to presumption, when the place 
itself where I stood, the object of my vain glory, suggested what de- 
pressed my short-lived triumph. I was but a few minutes arrived at the 
sources of the Nile, through numberless dangers and sufferings, the least of 
which would have overwhelmed me, but for the continual goodness and 
protection of Providence. I was, however, but then half through my jour- 
ney, and all those dangers which I had already passed, awaited me again on 
my return — I found a despondency gaining ground fast upon me, and blast- 
ing the crown of laurels 1 had too rashly woven for myself. * *' * 

" I could not reason it away ; and I resolved, therefore, to divert it, till 
I could, on more solid reflection, overcome its progress. I saw Strates ex- 
pecting me on the side of the hill. * Strates,' said I, ' faithful squire ! come 
and triumph with your Don Quixote at that island of Barataria to which we 
have most wisely and fortunately brought ourselves ! Come and triumph 
with me over the kings of the earth, all their armies, all their philosophers, 
and all their heroes !" ' Sir,' says Strates, 'I do not understand a word of 
what you say, and as little what you mean : you very well know I am no 
scholar. But you had much better leave that bog : come into the house, 
and look after Waldo ; I fear he has something further to seek than your 
sash, for he has been talking with the old devil-worshipper ever since we 
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arrived.' ' Come,' said I, ' take a draught of this excellent water, and 
drink with me a health to his Majesty King George III. and a long line of 

frinces.' I had in my hand a large cup, made of a cocoa-nut shell, which 
procured in Arabia, and which was brim-full.* He drank to the king 
speedily and cheerfully, with the addition of ' confusion to his enemies,' and 
tossed up his cap with a loud huzza. 'Now, friend,' said I, 'here is to a 
more humble, but still a sacred name, here is to — Maria +' He asked if 
that was the Virgin Mary ? I answered, ' in faith, I believe so, Strates.* 
He did not speak, but only gave a humph of disapprobation. ' Come, come,' 
said I, ' dont be peevish, I have but one toast more to drink.' ' Peevish or 
not peevish,' replied Strates, ' a drop of it shall never again cross my throat: 
there is no humour- in this — no joke. Show us something pleasant, as 
you used to do ; but there is no jest in meddling with devil-worshippers, 
witchcraft, and enchantments, to bring some disease upon one's self here, so 
far from home, in the fields. No, no ; as many toasts in wine as you 
please, or better in brandy, but no more water for Strates.' » * * 
" After this scene of affected cheerfulness, Bruce retired to his tent, 
where he was again haunted by the reflections which he had in vain endea- 
voured to shake off. He says, ' Relaxed, not refreshed, by unquiet and im- 
perfect sleep, I started from my bed in the utmost agony. I went to the 
door of my tent ; everything was still ; the Nile, at whose head I stood, 
was, not capable either to promote or interrupt my slumbers ; but the cool- 
ness and serenity of the night braced my nerves, and chased away those 
phantoms that, while in bed, had oppressed and tormented me.' " 

After this sketch of his own feelings on the subject, we need not be sur- 
pried at his declaration, that " as in old times, Caput JVY/i quarere, to 
seek the source of the Nile, was a proverb in use to signify the impossi- 
bility of an attempt, it may hereafter be applied with as much reason to 
denote the inutility of any such undertakings." 

And after all, the fountains of Geesh are said not to be the true 
sources of the Nile. On this point we should be inclined to place greater 
confidence in Abyssinian peasants, than in European savans, and we 
are disposed to leave the matter as tradition from time immemorial has 
settled it : yet the stream which flows from the springs at Geesh, and 
which is commonly reputed to be the Nile, is joined by one still nobler, 
in about the 16th degree of north latitude, considerably above Sennaar. 
This is called the White River, and has been pronounced by those who 
found pleasure in mortifying the vanity, and disparaging the discoveries 
of Bruce, to be the true source of the Nile. 

Where this larger branch of the river of Egypt has its origin, is still a 
matter of conjecture. It is supposed by most, that its fountains will be 
discovered somewhere in the mountains of the Moon, the great central 
rid«e of Africa. In the opinion of some, it will be identified in the pro- 
gress of discovery, with the Niger. Others again, think that it will be 
found to be the Shary, whose waters, they conjecture, emerge again 
from Lake Tchad, and flow on towards Nubia. The correctness of these 
guesses we must leave to some future Bruce to discover. 

The Blue River, the source of which Bruce explored, is the only 
branch of the Nile with which we are at all acquainted. Rising from 
its three fountains, it takes an amazingly circuitous course at its com- 
mencement, passes through the lake Tzana without mingling with its 
waters, and after receiving a vast number of tributary streams, shapes 
its course more directly, though still with many windings, towards the 
sea, into which it ultimately disembogues, After passing through 

* This shell was brought home by Bruce,' and is still preserved, 
f A lady in England, to whom Bruce wai very deeply attached. 
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Abyssinia and Sennaar, it is joined by its sister stream the White Ri- 
ver ; and some degrees further on, in Nubia receives the waters of the 
Astaboras. Swoln by these repeated accessions, it pursues its majestic 
course to the Mediterranean, unabsorbed by the sands of the Nubian 
desert, and undrained by the irrigation of Egypt. In its progress it is 
repeatedly interrupted by ridges of rocks, over which it pours its wa- 
ters, forming several successive cataracts, some of which are said to be 
exceedingly grand and magnificent. There is, perhaps, no river in the 
world which runs through a scenery so strangely diversified. To at- 
tempt a minute description of that scenery — to specify every town, py- 
ramid, or temple near which its waters may run — though an entertaining, 
would be an interminable task. We must be satisfied with selecting 
two or three of the more remarkable features of this varied landscape. 

The banks of most of the African rivers present an exuberance of 
vegetation. The mangrove often fringes their channels with its rich 
and luxuriant foliage ; and its self-planting branches sometimes com- 
pletely overarch the rivers beside which it grows. Trees and plants of 
almost countless varieties, and giant growth, adorn the margins of these 
tropical streams. Such is the case with the Nile, as it meanders among 
the mountain-ridges, and paradisaical ridges of Abyssinia. Dr. John- 
son, in his Rasselas, has given such a sketch of the scenery of this singu- 
lar country, as to render it unnecessary for any humbler pen to attempt 
the description. We could have wished that such sketches had super- 
seded some of Bruce's long-winded and egotistical colloquies. There is 
little lovely in Abyssinia but its landscapes. The licentiousness of its 
natives disgraces and pollutes the Christian name. 

In its course from Sennaar to Doogola, it passes several towns which 
Bruce and succeeding visitors have described as large and populous, the 
sight of which, however, must afford but a poor compensation for the do- 
mestic scenery which the traveller now leaves behind him. The country 
through which it flows, though in general cultivated, is comparatively 
flat and uninteresting. And onward from Doogola to the termination 
of its course — with the exception of some tufted islands that rise here 
and there in its channel, and some spots upon the banks where verdure 
and beauty seem to linger in spite of surrounding desolation — the great, 
and almost only objects of interest are ruined temples, pyramids, and 
other monuments of ancient art, some of them scarcely emerging from 
the drifting sands, which successive whirlwinds blowing from the neigh- 
bouring deserts have heaped around them. The narrow valley through 
which the river pursues its course is all of verdure or fertility that these 
countries are now able to boast. The traveller's view, as he sails along 
the stream, terminates, on either side, with the rocky ridges or hills of 
sand, which seem to shelter this valley from the storms of the wilder- 
ness : nor need he covet a more extended horizon, which would but open 
to his view scenes of boundless desolation. 

Instead of pursuing the course of the river, Bruce struck off into the 
great desert of Nubia, and pursued his route through perils of no ordi- 
nary kind to the cataracts of Assouan, on the southern confines of Egypt. 
The appalling dangers of this journey were counterbalanced by the scenes 
of unrivalled and unparalleled sublimity which it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing. In reading the narratives of more recent travellers 
who have crossed the Sahara, or traversed the deserts of Arabia, the mo- 
notonous character of a journey over barren, dismal, and unvarying plains 
of sand, sometimes occasion in the minds of readers, anxious for variety 
of scene and incidents, feelings of weariness and disgust. Not so with 
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Brace's desert. It is peopled throughout with objects that are in grand 
and awful keeping with its own vast and desolate appearance. We re- 
member to have traced him in his track through Nubia, with an interest 
and sympathy beyond what any other part of his narrative inspired. 
Disgusted with the obscene and abominable debaucheries of the human 
beings with whom he had been conversant, we have felt it a release from 
their impure society, to be alone with him in the desert, and to realize 
in its awful wonders the presence of that pure and holy Being whose 
omnipotence those wonders display. 

" On the 14th, at a place called Waadi el Halbout, ' we were,' says Bruce, 
' at once surprised and terrified by a sight, surely one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the world. In that vast expanse of desert, from W. and to N. W. of 
us, we saw a number of prodigious pillars of sand at different distances, at 
times moving with great celerity, at others stalking on with a majestic slow- 
ness ; at intervals we thought they were coming in a very few minutes to 
overwhelm us ; and small quantities of sand did actually, more than once, 
reach us. Again they would retreat so as to be almost out of sight, their 
tops reaching to the very clouds. There the tops often separated from the 
bodies ; and these, once disjoined, dispersed in the air, and did not appear 
more. Sometimes they were broken near the middle, as if struck with a 
large cannon shot. About noon they began to advance with considerable 
swiftness upon us, the wind being very strong at north. Eleven of them 
ranged alongside of us about the distance of three miles. The greatest dia- 
meter of the largest appeared to me at that distance as if it would measure 
ten feet They retired from us with a wind S.E. leaving an impression upon 
my mind to which I can give no name, though surely one ingredient in it 
was fear, with a considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. It was in 
vain to think of flying ; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, could be 
of no use to carry us out of this danger, and the full persuasion of this rivet- 
ted me as if to the spot where I stood, and I let the camels gain on me so 
much in my state of lameness, that it was with some difficulty I could over- 
take them. 

" On the 15th the same moving pillars of sand presented themselves, only 
they seemed to be more in number, and less in size. They came several 
times in a direction close upon them. ' They began,' says Bruce, ' imme- 
diately after sun-rise, like a thick wood, and almost darkened the sun. His 
rays shining through them for near an hour, gave them an appearance of 
pillars of fire. Our people now became desperate : the Greeks shrieked out, 
and said it was the day of judgment. Ismael pronounced it to be hell, and 
the Tucorories, that the world was on fire. I asked Idris if ever he had 
seen such a sight ; he said he had often seen them as terrible, though never 
worse ; but what he feared most was that extreme redness in the air, which 
was a sure presage of the coming of the simoom. I begged and entreated 
Idris that he would not say one word of that in the hearing of the people, 
for they had already felt it at Ihanzara in their way from Ras el Feel to 
Teawa, and again at the Acaba of Gerri, before we came to Chendi, and 
they were already nearly distracted at the apprehension of finding it here.' 

" On the 16th, at half-past ten in the forenoon, they left El Mout. * Our 
men,' says Bruce, 'if not gay, were however in better spirits than I had 
seen them since we left Goos. One of our Barbarians had even attempted 
a song ; but Hagi Ismael very gravely reproved him, by telling him, that 
singing in such a situation was a tempting of Providence. There is, indeed, 
nothing more different than active and passive courage. Hagi Ismael would 
fight, but he had not strength of mind to suffer. At eleven o'clock, while 
we contemplated with great pleasure the rugged top of Chiggre, to which 
we were fast approaching, and where we were to solace ourselves with 
plenty of good water, Idris cried out with a loud voice, "Fall upon your 
feces, for here is the simoom !" I saw from the south-east a haze come, in 
colour like the purple part of the rainbow, but not so compressed or thick. 
It did not occupy twenty yards in breadth, and was about twelve feet high 
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from the ground. It was a kind of blush upon the air, and it moved very 
rapidly, for I scarce could turn to fall upon the ground, with ray head to 
the northward, when I felt the heat of its current plainly upon my face. 
We all lay flat upon the ground, as if dead, till Idns told us it was blown 
over. The meteor, or purple haze, which I saw, was indeed passed, but 
the light air that still blew was of heat to threaten suffocation. For my 
part, I found distinctly in my breast that I had imbibed a part of it, nor was 
I free of an asthmatic sensation till I had been some months in Italy, at the 
baths of Poretta, near two years afterwards. 

" ' An universal despondency had taken possession of our people. They 
ceased to speak to one another, and when they did it was in whispers, by 
which I easily guessed their discourse was not favourable to me, or else that 
they were increasing each others' fears, by vain suggestions, calculated to 
sink each others' spirits still further, but from which no earthly good could 
possibly result. I called them together, and both reprimanded and exhorted 
them in the strongest manner I could. I bade them attend to me, who had 
nearly lost my voice by the simoom, and desired them to look at my face, so 
swelled as scarcely to permit me to see, my neck covered with blisters, my 
feet swelled and inflamed, and bleeding with many wounds. In answer to 
the lamention that the water was exhausted, and that we were upon the 
point of dying with thirst, I ordered each man a gourd full of water more 
than he had the preceding day, and showed them, at no great distance, the 
bare, black, and sharp point of the rock Chiggre, wherein was the well^ at 
which we were again to fill our girbas, and thereby banish the fear of dying 
by thirst in the desert. I believe I never was at any time more eloquent, 
and never had eloquence a more sudden effect. They all protested and de- 
clared their concern chiefly arose from the situation they saw me in ; that 
they feared not death or hardship, provided I would submit a little to their 
direction in taking a proper care of myself. They entreated me to use one 
of the camels, and throw off the load that it carried, that it would ease me 
of the wounds in my feet, by ridine at least part of the day. This 1 posi- 
tively refused to do, but recommenced to them to be strong of heart, and 
to spare the camels for the last resource, if any should be taken ill and un- 
able to walk any longer.' " 

On the 17th they encountered another army of sand pillars, a number 
of which seemed at one time to be marching directly towards them, yet 
their approach was contemplated with no such horror as they experienced 
from the thought of again encountering the Simoom. That same day 
they halted in a plain surrounded by low conical sand hills, which seemed 
to have been just formed. 

" ' There could be no doubt,' says Bruce, ' that the day before, when it 
was calm, and we suffered so much by the simoom between El Mout and 
Chiggre, the wind had been raising pillars of sand in this place, called Urn- 
doom ; marks of the whirling motion of the pillars were distinctly seen in 
every heap, so that here again, while we were repining at the simoom, Pro- 
vidence was busied keeping us out of the way of another scene, where, if 
we had advanced a day, we had all of us been involved in inevitable de- 
struction.' " 

The Simoom they again encountered on the 20th, and on the follow- 
ing day were visited by a display of sand pillars more magnificent than 
any that had previously occurred. The sun shining through the pillars, 
which were thicker and which contained more sand apparently than any 
of the preceding days, they appeared as if spotted with stars of gold ! 

After the loss of several of his companions and camels, and sufferings 
which it is wonderful that human nature was able to sustain, Bruce and 
the miserable remnant of his party at length arrived at Assouan, where 
he sat down exhausted under the shade of its palm trees, while his fol- 
lowers ran to slake their raging thirst with the waters of the Nile. 
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Having thus conducted this enterprising traveller once more to the 
banks of that river, we might trace its course to the Mediterranean. 
And if in the desert we have contemplated with Bruce some of the phe- 
nomena of nature, we should have opportunities of inspecting, on our 
voyage down the Nile, some of the most wonderful works of art. To 
enter on a minute description of these would extend the present article 
to an unreasonable length ; and merely to mention them would be to 
give a bare catalogue of uninteresting names. All along the banks of 
the river, various monuments of Egypt's ancient greatness are to be 
found. Perhaps no other river in the world, the Tiber not excepted, 
could recal so many classical recollections. Here we might wonder at 
the stupid objects of worship about which the inhabitants of Dendera 
and Ombos once engaged in deadly combat. There we might picture to 
ourselves what splendid processions of military or religious pomp for- 
merly issued from the temples or the palaces of the hundred-gated 
Thebes. In some of these ruined edifices, a Sesostris or a Pharoah may 
have reigned, whose mummies may perchance lie untombed hard by in 
some yet unopened pyramid, or unexplored catacomb. These were the 
temples in which Cambyses played his pranks of madness. Down this 
noble stream Cleopatra's galley was often wafted by the gentle breezes ; 
and on that shore an ill-starred Pompey died. 

And there are more sacred recollections of antiquity connected with 
the river Nile, which may not be altogether banished from the minds of 
those who navigate its channel. In this river many a little Israelite 

furgled its last gasp by the cruel orders of a merciless tyrant. On its 
anks Moses wept in his ark of bulrushes, and waved his rod of power. 
And probably some of those proud structures which seem to vie in dura- 
bility with the everlasting hills, have been reared by the labour, and 
cemented with the tears and the blood of the persecuted sons of Jacob. 

" Whenever I wish to lose myself in obscure and magnificent conceptions 
regarding the history of man upon this earth, here is the country to which 
I turn the course of my meditations. Its antiquity is lost in utter darkness, 
and seems to mingle with primeval chaos ; and this is not alone a shadowy 
antiquity, preserved in the frail records of tradition or writing, but it is as 
substantial as that of the great globe itself, and fixed in no less imperishable 
materials. It is, indeed, in this country alone that the works of human 
hands seem almost to vie with those of the Divine ; and we need not then 
wonder that, in the records of its dynasties, gods and men are classed in one 
chain of succession. From this region of enchantment, too, all that is glo- 
rious, either in the earthly operations, ot in the heavenly hopes of the human 
race, seems to emerge. The genius of Greece awoke from its touch — the 
religion of Palestine emanated from its bosom. Nor can we forget that its 
natural history is no less a marvel that its human. Had we read in the 
Arabian tales of a region, in which the want of rain was every year supplied 
by a voluntary increase, as it would seem, on the part of its river, could we 
have regarded this river as any other than one of the benevolent genii who 
sometimes, according to the mythology of those amusing fables, heap upon 
their favourites stores of inexhaustible wealth?" — Tour of the Holy Land. 

A dissertation on the hieroglyphics of Egypt would be out of place on 
the present occasion. A disquisition on the cause of the periodical over- 
flowings of the Nile might perhaps be more reasonably expected. But 
we will not tax the patience of our readers by appending a dry and long- 
winded argument to an article already sufficiently lengthened. Enough 
upon these subjects, in all conscience, will be found in Bruce and sub- 
sequent travellers ; if not, we must leave more learned pens to supply 
the deficiency. 
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We must not, however, forget, before we bid farewel to Egypt and its 
magnificent river, that if it present objects for antiquarian research, it 
is not destitute of interest as to matters of comparatively modern date. 
The battle of Aboukir may serve as a solitary specimen of the military 
achievements which stand connected with its recent history. It is more 
pleasing, however, to dwell on the prospects of its improvement, than 
to recal transactions that have dyed its plains with blood. Its late Pacha 
has done much for Egypt ; and, amidst many traces of its misery and 
degradation, some slight indications of a movement towards a better 
state of things may almost every where be discovered. Egypt, the oldest 
of kingdoms, will probably once more raise her head among the nations 
of the earth. Her Nile may yet again pour fertility over her plains; 
and convey unnumbered benefits in the train of commerce into the inte- 
rior of the vast continent of which it may be regarded as the key. The 
Copt may rise from his fetters and his thraldom; the Nubian wash away 
his filth and be ashamed of his licentiousness ; and the Abyssinian en- 
joy the blessings of Christianity as well as its name. Should this be the 
result of European researches, the labours of a Bruce may, after all, not 
prove utterly useless ; and the discovery of the sources of the Nile may 
form the commencement of a golden era in the history of these regions of 
Africa. We hope we shall be forgiven by those who regard such antici- 
pations as visionary and chimerical. If they be but a dream, it is yet 
pleasant even to dream of a day when the most wretched and degraded 
of our kind shall be visited by the genius of universal emancipation, and 
" when — no matter in what language his doom may have been pro- 
nounced — no matter what complexion incompatible with freedom, an 
Indian or an African sun may have burned upon him — no matter in what 
disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down — no matter with 
what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery; — 
the altar and the god shall sink together in the dust — his soul walk 
abroad in its own majesty — his body swell beyond the measure of his 
chains, that burst from around him, and he stand redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of universal emancipation."* 
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He rushed to the field and his helmet's dark plume 

Triumphantly waved in the air ; 
And that brow which a joy-smile could scarcely illume 
Was bent by the fiercest expression of gloom, 

Revenge reign'd predominant there. 

And proudly his war courser dashed o'er the plain, 

As wild as the white-crested wave — 
He foamed with impatience, he struggled in vain, 
And seemed as if sharing the haughty disdain 

Of Conmar the fearless and brave. 

The alien of the chieftain was graceful — to hear 

The clang of the bright-flashing steel 
Was the music he loved ; it fell light on his ear, 
And he cried, as he brandished his gore-crimson'd spear, 

" The foeman my vengeance shall feel." 

• Curran, 



